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than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommMuNIsM 
or Comp_ex MArriAGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does nof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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LOVE. 





BY SARAH ANDERTON. 
Love thou God, and he will love thee ; 
Love thou all, and all is thine ; 
For the soul’s dominion spreadeth 
Far as its pure love can shine. 


Voices from the hearts of others ; 
Voices from the earth and air ; 

Voices from the Holy Angels 
Shall salute thee every-where. 


Though thy life is daily peril, 
Daily war and pain and care, 
Daily something won by struggle 
From the Hades of despair. 


Small and finite as thou seemest, 
By thy love thy soul may be 
Wide as nature, high as Heaven, 

Boundless as Infinity. 


“BLUE DEVILS.” 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s writings.] 


T is fashionable in many quarters, chiefly 

among reform journalists, to dilate upon the 
degeneracy of the race, especially of modern 
Americans. If we are to believe their state- 
ments, we are fast becoming a nation of narrow- 
chested, dyspeptic, and puny invalids. And 
the cry is raised that we must go into gymnas 
tics, into water-bathing and diet, into this, that, 
and the other physiological reform, in order to 
escape physical deterioration and hold our- 
selves up to the level of our fathers. We have 
sometimes been drawn without much considera- 
tion to fall in with this view ; 
tion causes us to hesitate, to doubt and recoil 
from it. The spirit of these charges against 
American health and manhood, seems to car- 
ry with it the implication that mankind are re- 
trograding—losing ground in the course of de- 
velopment. We do not believe any such thing. 


but sober reflec- 


We prefer to think that humanity is as well off 


now as it has ever been since the fall, and that 
on the whole it is not, in this country, behind 
the people of any other part of the world. It 
is true that great causes, like the introduction 
of social equality, labor-saving machinery, etc., 
are producing vast changes in human conditions, 
but it will be found that the gain is still in fa- 
vor of sanitary rather than destructive agencies. 


We think the increase of intelligence more 


than counterbalances the decrease of muscle 
that is complained of. So much for the ques- 
tion of external fact. 

- But allowing that there are in appearance, 
some special defects in American health, we 
object to spreading them abroad, and making 
so much of them as is often done, for the rea 
son that it is the very way to increase them 
If a man isa little sick the way to make him 
sicker is for all his friends and acquaintances 
to tell him how poorly he looks. ‘This is pre- 
cisely the course of treament that Brother Jona- 
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than has been undergoing from his physiologi- 
cal friends for several years, and it is a won- 
der that he survives their prognostications so 
well as he does. We would suggest that this 
unbelieving method of treatment has been pur- 
sued long enough and that it would be well to 
try the effect now, of a little genial encourage- 
ment, such as the spirit of faith surrounds 


us with. Nothing helps digestion and expands 


the chest better than a good laugh and a sense 
of tolerable self-satisfaction ; and if there is any 
ground for such an experience, Jonathan 
should be entitled to its benefit. We should 
advise him to confess Christ, assume good 
health, and laugh at doctors and blue devils. 


WHAT IS FAITH? 


N Sunday, the roth inst., the Rev. Henry 

Ward Beecher preached a sermon in Plymouth 
Church on the subject of faith. 
Phil. 3: 9. 

“And be found in him, not having mine own right- 
eousness which is of the law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ ; the righteousness which is of God 
by faith.” 

In his comments, the distinguished preacher 
among other things, is reported to have said: 


“It is now the current doctrine, not in the Pro- 
testant Church alone but of the Roman Catholic 
Church as well, that faith is of God, and that faith 
is an indispensable quality. And I suppose that 
multitudes have a very vague impression that 
faith—well, that it is a kind of celestial salt that 
God sprinkles into men, and it keeps them, and 
stimulates them and makes them relishful; that 
it is a quality bred in Heaven and that it is injected 
by God into man, exactly as if in a dark room you 
took a coal of fire and put it to a candle (as they 
used to do in the good old days) and a flame came, 
and that is light and that is faith, So there isa 
spiritual quality that grows up in God or around 
him, and by praying for it it comes down in some 
mysterious way ; and when men have that faith in 
their hearts they are salvable. S ¢ 
And faith, is it a quality or a disposition in man, or 
that attitude in man by which a man comes to a 
knowledge of God, of Christ, of spiritual things ? 
You will notice that Paul does not hold A right. 
eousness as the great end of life. a 
Was justification by faith put in the place of right- 
eousness? I suspect that is what a good many 
people believe. There is no change at all. The 
Old Testament and the New taught the same 
thing, only the New taught it the better way. If 
faith is simply a method of the mind, by which we 
attempt to educate ourselves, you will see in the 
first place that praying for faith, except in a very 
general way, is love’s labor lost. Now men pray 
for faith as if that were something they had only 
to ask for. Sometimes faith works by love ; some- 
times by fear; sometimes by avarice or interest. 
That which we are to pray for is the fruit of faith— 
trust, love, hope, courage, purity, fidelity, manhood, 
reverence, obedience, gentleness, humility—that is 
what we want.” 


His text was 


And is this all that Mr. Beecher has to offer to 
his church and people as the faith of Jesus Christ ? 
Faith, then, is not “of God”— 
quality,” “a kind of celestial salt,” a ‘* quality bred 
in Heaven,” “an illuminating sdniiad in us.” 
No. According to his teaching it is rather a “ dis- 
position,” “a method of the mind,” “an attitude 
of the individual,” not to be prayed for except in a 
very general way. Faith, in Mr. Beecher’s the- 


“an indispensable 
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ology, sometimes works by love, but sometimes by 
fear and avarice and self-interest. 

I have read two separate reports of this discourse 
and they both concur in these statements as quoted 
above. And to me they are sadly the reverse of 
the teachings of the New Testament. Christ ex- 
horted his followers to “* Have faith in God ;” or as 
it might have been better translated, ‘“‘ Have the 
faith of God ;” and the disciples prayed—* Lord 
increase our faith.” Paul declared that he “lived 
by the faith of the Son of God;” and in the very 
text from which Mr. Beecher preached his sermon, 
Paul prayed that he might have “that righteous- 
ness which was by the faith of Christ.” ‘ Now,” 
says the Apostle, “faith is the substance [not a 
method of the mind] of things hoped for; the evi- 
dence of things not seen!” Surely, these aie 
qualities of the heart rather than of the mind. 

Again, Paul says that ‘* Jesus was the author and 
finisher of our faith.” How refreshingly different 
was the teaching of the Apostle Paul from that of 
the pastor of Plymouth Church. Thus he wrote 
to the Corinthians : 

“And I brethren, when I came to you, came not 
with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God. For I determined 
to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.... And my speech and my preaching 
were not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; 
that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God.” 

These Scripture quotations are not a tithing 
from the great multitude on this subject with which 
the New Testament abounds. Faith, though it 
has its human side, and in its development may be 
aided by the will, yet primarily, it is an inspiration 
from God. 

But Mr. Beecher’s philosophy, as well as his 
theology, is lame on this subject. He says, “ That 
which we are to pray for is the fruit of faith [not 
faith itself]; such as love, trust, hope,” etc. 

How is it possible to pray for the fruit of any 
thing in you when the thing itself is not there? 
In horticulture, it would be idle to expect a growth 
of fruit without the necessary antecedents, such as 
a preparation of the soil, planting of the seed, ett. 
In mechanics, how can your water-wheel be made 
to move your machinery unless in the first place 
there is water to move the wheel? So it is of the 
great motive-power of faith in us: if we find our- 
selves deficient in regard to it we will pray for it 
and confess it in our hearts; and then, and not till 
then, will its fruits appear. Faith is an entity; a 
substance; a seed of life within us. ‘ The word 
is nigh thee, even in thy heart and in thy mouth, 
that is the word of faith which we preach.” This 
word of faith is Christ, not a myth of the imagina- 
tion, an ideal existence, but a power that saves us 
from sin. H. W. B. 


NORDHOFF’S COMPARATIVE VIEW OF 
EXISTING COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES.* 


1. 


Though brief accounts are given in the preced- 
ing pages of several recently established commu- 
nistic societies, it is evident that only those which 
have been in practical operation during a term of 
years are useful for purposes of comparison, ani! 
to show the actually accomplished results of com- 
munistic effort in the United States, as well as the 
means by which these results.have been achieved. 

The societies which may thus be proverly usec 
as’ illustrations of successful Communism in this 
country are the SHAKERS, established in the East- 
ern States in 1794, and in the West about 1808; 
the RAppistTs, established in 1805 ; the BAUMEL- 
ERS, or ZOARITES, established in 1817; the EBEN- 
EzERS, or AMANA Communists, established in 1844; 


*The Communistic Societies of the United States. By Charles 
Nordhoff. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 





the BETHEL Commune, established in 1844; the 
ONEIDA PERFECTIONISTS, established in 1848; 
the ICARIANS, who date from 1849; and the Au- 
RORA Commune, from 1852. 

Though in name there are thus but eight socie- 
ties, these consist in fact of not less than seventy- 
two Communes: the Shakers having fifty-eight of 
these; the Amana Society seven; and the Perfec- 
tionists two. The remaining societies consist of 
but a single Commune for each. 

It will be seen that the oldest of these Com- 
munes has existed for eighty years; the youngest 
cited here for review has been founded twenty-two 
years. Of all, only two societies remain under the 
guidance of their founders ; though it may be said 
that the Amana Communes have still the advan- 
tage of the presence among them of some of the 
original leading members. The common assertion 
that a Commune must break up on the death of its 
founder would thus appear to be erroneous. 

These seventy-two Communes make but little 
noise in the world; they live quiet and peaceful 
lives, and do not like to admit strangers to their 
privacy. They numbered in 1874 about five thous- 
and persons, including children, and were then 
scattered through thirteen States, in which they 
own over one hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
land—probably nearer one hundred and eighty 
thousand, for the more prosperous frequently own 
farms at a distance, and the exact amount of their 
holdings is not easily ascertained. As they have 
sometimes been accused of being land monopolists, 
it is curious to see that even at the highest amount 
I have given, they would only own about thirty-six 
acres per head, which is, for this country, a com- 
paratively small holding of land. 

It is probably a low estimate of the wealth of 
the seventy-two Communes to place it at twelve 
millions of dollars. This wealth is not equally 
divided, some of the older societies holding the 
larger share. But if it were, the members would 
be worth over two thousand dollars per head, 
counting men, women, and children. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that almost the whole of this 
wealth has been created by the patient industry and 
strict economy and honesty of its owners, without 
a positive or eager desire on their part to accumu- 
late riches, and without painful toil. 

Moreover—and this is another important con- 
sideration—I am satisfied that during its accumu- 
lation the Communists enjoyed a greater amount of 
comfort, and vastly greater security against want 
and demoralization, than were attained by their 
neighbors or the surrounding population, with bet- 
ter schools and opportunities of training for their 
children, and far less exposure for the women, and 
the aged and infirm. 

In origin the Icarians are French; the Shakers 
and Perfectionists Americans ;* the others are 
Germans; and these outnumber all the American 
Communists. In fact, the Germans make better 
Communists than any other people—unless the 
Chinese should some day turn their attention to 
communistic attempts. What I have seen of these 
people in California and the Sandwich Islands 
leads me to believe that they are well calculated for 
communistic experiments. 

All the Communes under consideration have as 
their bond of union some form of religious belief. 
It is asserted by some writers who theorize about 
Communism that a Commune can not exist long 
without some fanatical religious thought as its ce- 
menting force ; while others assert with equal posi- 
tiveness that it is possible to maintain a Commune 
in which the members shall have diverse and di- 
verging beliefs in religious matters. It seems to 
me that both these theories are wrong ; but that it 
is true that a Commune to exist harmoniously 
must be composed of persons whoare of one mind 
upon some question which to them shall appear so 
important as to take the place of a religion, if it is 
not essentially religious ; though it need not be 
fanatically held. 

Thus the Icarians reject Christianity ; but they 
have adopted the communistic idea as their religion. 
This any one will see who speaks with them. But 
devotion to this idea has supported them under the 
most deplorable poveity and long-continued hard- 
ships for twenty years. 

Again, the Bethel and Aurora Communes, whose 
members make singularly little of outward religious 
observances, are held together by their belief that 
the essence of all religion, and of Christianity, is 
unselfishness, ard that this requires community of 
goods. 





* The Shakers are of English origin, the Perfectionists being the 
only one of the eight societies included in the ‘‘ Comparative View ” 
that is strictly of American origin. 





I do not think that any of these people can be 
justly called fanatics. 

On the other hand, the Shakers, Rappists, Bau- 
melers, Eben-Ezers and Perfectionists, have each 
a very positive and deeply rooted religious faith ; 
but none of them can properly be called fanatics, 
except by a person who holds every body to bea 
fanatic who believes differently from himself. For 
none of these people believe that they are alone 
good or alone right ; all admit freely that there is 
room in the world for various and varying religious 
beliefs ; and that neither wisdom nor righteousness 
ends with them. 


It is also commonly said that all the communistic 
societies in this country oppose the family-life, and 
that in general they advocate some abnormal rela- 
tion of the sexes, which they make a fundamental 
part of their communistic plan. This, too, is an 
error. Of all the Communes I am now considering, 
only the Perfectionists of Oneida and Wallingford 
have established what can be fairly called unnatural 
sexual relations.* 


At Icaria, Amana, Aurora, Bethel, and Zoar the 
family relation is held in honor, and each family 
has its own separate household. The Icarians 
even forbid celibacy. None of these five societies 
maintain what is called a “unitary household ; ” 
and in only two, Icaria and Amana, do the people 
eat in common dining-halls. 


The Shakers and Rappists are celibates; and it 
is often said hy the Shakers that Communism can 
not be successful except where celibacy is a part of 
the system. It is not unnatural that they should 
think so; but the success of those societies which 
maintain the family relation would seem to prove 
the Shakers mistaken. And it is useful to remem- 
ber that even the Rappists were successful before 
they determined under deep religious influence to 
give up marriage and adopt celibacy. Moreover 
the Rappists have never used the “unitary home” 
or the common dining-hall; they have always lived 
in small “families,” composed of men, women, 
and children. 


It seems to me a fair deduction from the tacts, 
that neither religious fanaticism nor an unnatural 
sexual relation (unless voluntary celibacy is so 
called) is necessary to the successful prosecution of 
a communistic experiment. What zs required I 
shall try to set forth in another chapter. 


The Eben-Ezers and the Perfectionists are the 
only Communes which are at this time increasing 
in numbers. At Icaria, Bethel, Aurora and Zoar, 
they hold their own; but they, too, have lost 
strength during the last twenty years. The Shakers 
and Rappists, the only celibate Communists, are 
decreasing, and have lost during a number of years; 
and this in spite of their benevolent custom of 
adopting and training orphan children, to whom 
they devote money and care with surprising and 
creditable liberality. t 
greater part of their accessions from among the 
brethren of their faith in Germany: and they live 
in Iowa in such rigorous seclusion, and so entirely 
conceal themselves and their faith and plan from 
the general public, that it is evident they do not 
wish to recruit their membership from the sur- 
rounding population. The Perfectionists publish 
a weekly journal, send this and their pamphlets to 
all who wish them, and have always used the press 
freely. Their peculiar doctrines are widely known, 
and they receive constantly applications from per- 
sons desirous to join their Communes. I believe 
the greater number of these applicants are men ;t{ 
and I do not doubt that the peculiar sexual rela- 
tions existing at Oneida and Wallingford are an 
element of atiraction toa considerable proportion of 
the persons who apply for membership, and who 
are almost without exception rejected; for it is 
right that I should here prevent a misconception 
by saying that the Perfectionists are sincerely and 
almost fanatically attached to their peculiar faith, 


* It would be interesting to learn what Mr. Nordhoff’s standard of 
‘“natural ”’ sexual relations is. It cannot be that of common fami- 
lism, for the Harmonists and Shakers depart from that as much as 
the Oneida Communists, and Mr. Nordhoff says of the Amana So- 
ciety—**Great care is used to keep the sexes apart. In their even- 
ing and other meetings, women not only sit apart from the men, but 
they leave the room before the men break ranks. Boys are allowed 
to play only with boys, and girls with girls. There are no places or 
occasions for evening amusements where the sexes might meet. . . . 

. + At meals and in their labor they are also separate.” Could any 
thing be more unnatural? Further on he says—‘* While the married 
state has thus the cc e and hine of the society and its 
elders, it 1s not regarded as a meritorious act,” and “the religious 
standing of the young couple suffers and is lowered.” ‘* If the new- 
a should have belonged for years to the highest class, 
their wedding would put them down with the lowest, or the child- 
ren’s order for a year or two, until they had won their slow way back 
by deepening piety.”” 

+ The membership of the O. C., and its branches has always been 
very nearly divided as to sex, and we have never remarked that the 
greater number of applicants are men. 





The Eben-Ezers get the’ 
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and accept new members only with great care and 
many precautions. 

The Perfectionists are essentially manufacturers, 
using agriculture only as a subsidiary branch of 
business. All the other societies have agriculture 
as their industrial base, and many of them manu- 
facture but little, though all have some branch of 
manufacture. Also, it is the aim of all to produce 
and make, as far as possible, every thing they con- 
sume. To limit the expenditures and increase the 
income is the evident road to wealth, as they have 
all discovered. 

Much ingenuity has been exercised by all these 
Communists in establishing profitable branches of 
manufacture ; and they have had the good sense 
and courage in whatever they undertook to make 
only a good article, and secure trade by rigid hon- 
esty. Thus the Shaker garden seeds have for 
nearly three-quarters of a century been accepted 
as the best all over the United States ; the Oneida 
Perfectionists established the reputation of their 
silk-twist in the market by giving accurate weight 
and sound material; the woolen stuffs of Amana 
command a constant market, because they are well 
and honestly made; and in general I have found 
that the Communists have a reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing among their neighbors, and where- 
ever their products are bought and sold, which 
must be very valuable to them. 

Saw- and grist-mills, machine-shops for the manu- 
facture and repair of agricultural implements, and 
woolen factories, are the principal large manufac- 
turing enterprises in which they are engaged; to 
these must be added the preserving of fruits, broom- 
and basket-making, the preparation of medicinal 
extracts, and the gathering and drying of herbs, 
— seeds, and sweet corn, chair-making, and a 
ew other small industries. One Shaker Commu- 
nity manufactures washing-machines and mangles 
on a large scale, and another makes staves for mo- 
lasses hogsheads. Indeed, the Shakers have 
shown more skill in contriving new trades than any 
of the other societies, and have among their mem- 
bers a good deal of mechanical ingenuity. 

All the Communes maintain shops tor making 
their own clothing, shoes, and often hats; as well 
as for carpentry, blacksmithing, wagon-making, 
painting, coopering, etc., and have the reputation 
among their neighbors of keeping excellent breeds 
of cattle. The small shops and the improved cat- 
tle are important advantages to their country neigh- 

-bors ; and a farmer who lives within half a dozen 
miles of a Commune is fortunate in many ways, for 
he gains a market tor some of his produce, and he 
has the advantage of all their mechanical skill. 1 
did not especially investigate the question, but I 
have reason to believe that land in the neighbor- 
hood of a communistic society is always more valu- 
able for these reasons; and I know of some in- 
stances in which the existence of a Commune has 
added very considerably to the price of real estate 
near its boundaries. 

Almost without exception the Communists are 
careful and thorough farmers. Their barns and 
other farm-buildings are usually models for con- 
venience, labor-saving contrivances, and arrange- 
ments for the comfort of their animals. Their 
tillage is clean and deep ; and in their orchards one 
always finds the best varieties of fruits. In their 
houses they enjoy all the comforts to which they 
are accustomed or which they desire, and this toa 
greater degree than their neighbors on the same 
plane of life ; and, especially, they are always clean. 
The women of a Commune have, without exception, 
I think, far less burdensome lives than women of 
the same class elsewhere. This comes partly be- 
cause the men are more regular in their hours and 
habits, and waste no time in dram-shops or other 
and less harmful places of dissipation ; partly, too, 
because all the industries of a Commune are system- 
atized, and what Yankees call “chores,” the 
small duties of the household, such as preparing 
and storing firewood, providing water, etc., which 
on our farms are often neglected by the men, and 
cause the women much unnecessary hardship and 
toil, are ina Commune brought into the general plan 
of work, and thoroughly attended to. 

Of course, the permanence of a Commune adds 
much to the comfort of the women, for it encour- 
ages the men in providing many small conveniences 
which the migratory farmer’s wife sighs for in vain. 
A Commune is a fixture; its people build and ar- 
range for all time; and if they have an ideal of 
comfort they work up to it. 


Evils in the journey of life, are like the hills which 
alarm travelers upon their road ; they both appear great 
at a distance, but when we approach them, we find that 
they are far less insurmountable than we had conceived. 


IS THE WORLD IMPROVING? 
ROM an Address on “ 7he First Century of 
American Nationality,” delivered January 20, 

by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D. D., we clip several 
interesting paragraphs. Discussing our national 
growth in morality and religion he says: 


In the next place, we see in the success of our po- 
litical institutions, their vital connections with private 
and public virtue. The fathers of the republic saw 
that national liberty to be strong, must rest upon a 
people enlightened by conscience and guided by reli- 
gion. They knew that only those are capable of 
sustaining a free government, who are a law to 
themselves. Their allegiance springs from higher 
motives than such as are presented by human au- 
thority; where the government itselt is but the 
expression of the principles of the individual life 
that would be conscientiously obeyed, even were 
there no civil power to enforce them; and where 
the conviction exists that the laws and penalties of 
the government are in accordance with the will of 
God, there the glorious fabric of national liberty 
rests upon a solid foundation. It is for the want 
of these elements that the attempts to establish 
republics upon the continent of Europe have so 
signally failed. It is easy to cry “ Liberty, Equali- 
ty, Fraternity;” easy to overthrow despotism, 
write constitutions and elect officers; but the 
fabric is sure to fall unless based upon individual 
integrity and social morality. Civil liberty and 
personal virtue are twin sisters. They can not be 
separated. Private virtue is the seed from which 
liberty springs. It is not the public institutions 
that make a people. The people make the insti- 
tutions. The force is within and works outwardly. 
This is the philosophy of republicanism. It is 
a philosophy founded upon eternal laws. The at- 
tempt of France to establish a republic upon im- 
morality and atheism was as futile as it would have 
been to attempt to build the Louvre upon the 
waters of a tempestuous ocean. The very year 
that the French revolution began, 1789, the address 
of the American Continental Congress was issued 
containing these prophetic words: “If justice, 
good faith, honor, gratitude and all the other 
qualities which ennoble a nation and fulfill the ends 
of government shall be the fruits of our establish- 
ments, then the cause of liberty will acquire a 
dignity and a luster which it has never enjoyed, 
and an example will be set which can not but have 
the most favorable influence on mankind. If, on 
the other hand, our governments should be blotted 
with the reverse of these cardinal virtues, then the 
great cause which we have engaged to vindicate 
will be dishonored and betrayed. The last and 
fairest experiment of human nature will be turned 
against them, and their patrons and friends will be 
silenced by the insults of the votaries of tyranny 
and oppression.” 

Looking at these prophetic words in the light of 
the first century of our national history, how does 
the case stand? Is the “last and fairest experi- 
ment of human nature” a failure or a success? 
Are “ the patrons ind friends of freedom silenced 
by the insults of the votaries of tyranny and op- 
pression?” Listen, and you will hear all along 
the last hundred years shouts that grow clearer 
and louder over the glorious fact that liberty, based 
upon justice, honor and virtue, has acquired a dig- 
nity, a luster and an influence over mankind never 
betore enjoyed. We have worked out this prob- 
elem for all nations and ages. We have demonstra- 
ted the fact that free institutions can live and 
prosper and increase in all the elements of strength 
when they are embedded in the affections and vir- 
tues of the people. As long as the people are true 
to the high laws of self-government the institu- 
ons will stand. 

It is certainly an encouraging fact in the history 
of the last hundred years, that the increase of 
those in our land who have embraced Christianity 
has been proportionately greater than the increase 
ot the population. Going back to the year 1783, 
we find in al! the colonies about 1,400 ministers, 
and 1,900 churches to a population of three mil- 
lions. In 1870, according to the census of the 
United States, we had 72,459 churches with sittings 
for 11,395.542 to a population of 38,558,371. Had 
the increase of churches simply kept pace with 
the increase of population, we should have had at 
this last census only 24,066 churches instead of the 
actual number, 72,459. During the decade be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 the increase was very rapid. 
The Methodists gained fifty per cent. and have 
been steadily increasing so that, according to the 





census of 1870, they numbered 25,278 churches. As 





they increase two or three in the United States 
every twenty-four hours, the statistical table for to- 
day would have to be changed to-morrow. God 
bless a denomination that marches with such rapid- 
ly increasing numbers toward the final and univer- 
sal victory. In ihe same decade, between 1850 
and 1860, the Baptists increased twenty-seven per 
cent., the Presbyterians thirty-two per cent., the 
Lutherans seventy-three percent., the Episcopalians 
forty per cent., and the German reformed ninety- 
eight per cent. In the next decade, from 1860 to 
1870, the increase was much less, but still large. 

The increase in church property from 1850 to 
1870 is enormous. In 1850 it was $87.328,801; in 
1870 it was $354.483.581, an increase of four hun- 
dred per cent. Of the 72,459 churches, 68,332 are 
Protestant churches, from which pure Bible influ- 
ences are flowing all over the land. The member- 
ship of the churches is about 7,000,000,, while the 
number of adults and children that they directly 
reach and benefit is three times this number. 


It would be a good thing if the newspapers 
would take some care to procure and publish more 
information of this sort, as an offset to the long 
columns given daily to crimes and rascalities. One 
would think from the current reports that wicked- 
ness was constantly increasing in the world. We 
do not hear so much as we ought about the activity 
in the churches. Some of the secular papers have 
reports of the leading Sunday sermons in the Me- 
tropolis, but there is nothing in the public prints 
to show the state of feeling or the heart experience 
of the members of the congregations ; yet that is 
what every one would like to know. If the news- 
papers really want to work in the interests of 
morality they can do much more than they now do 
by studying up the good that is going, and ignoring 
the deviltries. 


DON’T KISS THE BABY! 





The promiscuous kissing of children is a pesti- 
lent practice. We use the word advisedly, and it 
is mild for the occasion. Murderous would be the 
proper word, did the kissers know the mischief 
they do. Yes, madam, murderous, and we are 
speaking to you. Do you remember calling on 
your dear friend Mrs. Brown the other day, witha 
strip of flannel round your neck? And when little 
Flora came dancing into the room, didn’t you pounce 
upon her demonstratively, calling her a precious 
little pet, and kiss her? Then you serenely pro- 
ceeded to describe the dreadful sore throat that kept 
you from prayer-meeting thenightbefore. You had 
no designs on the dear child’s life, we know ; never- 
theless you killed her! Killed her as surely as if 
you had fed her with strychnine or arsenic. Your 
caresses were fatal. 

Two or three days after, the little pet began to 
complain of a sore thruat too. The symptoms 
grew rapidly alarming ; and when the doctor came, 
the single word diphtheria sufficed to explain them 
all. To-day a little mound in Greenwood is the 
sole memento of your visit. 

Of course the mother does not suspect, and 
would not dare to suspect, you of any instrument- 
ality in her bereavement. She charges it to a 
mysterious Providence. The doctor says nothing 
to disturb the delusion ; that would be impolitic, if 
not cruel ; but to an outsider he is free to say that 
the child’s death was due directly to your infernal 
stupidity. Those are pretisely his words; more 
forcible than elegant, it is true; but who shall say, 
under the circumstances, that they are not justifia- 
ble ? Remember 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 

It would be hard to tell how much of the preva- 
lent sickness and mortality from diphtheria is due 
to such want of thought. Asarule, adults have 
the disease in so mild a form that they mistake it 
for a simple cold ; and as a cold is not contagious, 
they think nothing of exposing others to their 
breath or to the greater danger of labial contact. 
Taking into consideration the well established fact 
that diphtheria is usually if not always communi- 
cated by the direct transplanting of the malignant 
vegetation which causes the disease, the fact that 
there can be no more certain means of bringing 
the contagion to its favorite soil than the act ot 
kissing, and the further fact that the custom ot 
kissing children on all occasions is all but uni- 
versal, it i8 not surprising that, when the disease is 
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once imported into a community, it is very likely to 
become epidemic. 

It would be absurd to charge the spread of 
diphtheria entirely to the practice of child-kissing. 
There are other modes of propagation, though it is 
hard to conceive of any more directly suited to the 
spread of the infection or more general in its 
operation. It stands to diphtheriain about thesame 
relation that promiscuous hand-shaking formerly 
did to the itch. 

It were better to avoid the practice. The child- 
ren will not suffer if they go unkissed ; and their 
friends ought for their sake to forego the luxury 
for a season. A single kiss has been known to in- 
fect a family; and the most careful may be in 
condition to communicate the disease without 
knowing it. Beware, then, of playing Judas, and 
let the babies alone.—Scéentific American. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, EDITOR. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1875. 


A VOLUME OF HOME-TALKS, 
BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 


N PRESS. These Talks date from the begin- 

ning of the Oneida Community and exhibit 
more familiarly than any of its published writings, 
the affatus which has inspired it during thirty 
Thus, some of the Talks were 
spoken as far back as a time when the buildings of 
the O. C. were only a log hut and a saw-mill, while 
the latest was given in September 1874, at Joppa, 
the watering-place of the Community on Oneida 
Lake. This book therefore shows, perhaps as 
nearly as can be shown, the influence which pre- 
served the Community through the trials of poverty, 
and the spirit which now holds it together in the 
temptations of comparative wealth. 


years’ growth. 


Persons who are interested in reading descrip- 
tions of the external prosperity of the Community, 
by such men as Charles Nordhoff and Goldwin 
Smith, and who would like to look beneath this 
material surface to the real cause of success, may 
do so in this volume. J 

The book—a 12mo. of some 330 pages—will 
be neatly printed on tinted paper from new and 
full-faced type, and will contain a steel engraving 
of Mr. Noyes by J. C. Buttre of New York. 
Bound in cloth. Price $1.75. 

Sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 

Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida N. Y. 


We commence in the present number the publi- 
cation of Nordhoff’s “Comparative View of the 
Customs and Practices of the American Com- 
munes.” It can not be expected that such a 
“Comparative View” will prove entirely satisfac- 
tory to all the Societies which enter into the com- 
parison, but we are confident that all will give Mr. 
Nordhoff credit for sincerely endeavoring to do 
them justice. We may in a future number offer 
some comments on this comparative view, but pre- 
fer that our readers should first have an oppor- 
tunity to form their own impressions of it. We will 
only take the liberty as the publication proceeds 
to correct an occasional error. 

A NEW FASHION. 

OME months ago one of our outside friends 
wrote asking us to criticise him as freely and 
faithfully as we criticise each other. We replied 
through the CrrcuLAR that it was impossible to do 
so until we knew more about him; suggesting, at 
the same time, a course of questions, honest and 
full answers to which would help us to do what he 





desired. He answered the questions and got his 
criticism. Since then similar applications have 
been coming to us more and more frequently. A 
genuine appetite to hear the truth about themselves 
seems to be developing in the hearts of a good 
many people. Their answers show, for the most 
part, real sincerity. They confess and expose 
deeds which have been a load on their consciences 
for years, and which, in some cases, their own 
families know nothing of. Among such applicants 
for criticism are both men and women. Some of 
the stories they have told us of their early lives, of 
their struggles to do right in the midst of the tre- 
mendous sexual temptations which beset the path- 
way of youth in ordinary society, are more stirring 
than what we read in novels, because more truthful. 

This desire for criticism as a means of forming a 
sober and just estimate of one’s self, and of learn- 
ing how to overcome faults of character, is a 
blessed good sign. It is a sign that people are 
anxious to get into a judgment searching enough 
to purify their hearts and lives. Criticism, rightly 


. used, will justify the confidence extended to it. So 


far as it is effectual in driving evil spirits out of 
persons and bringing them under the control of the 
powers of heaven, it is to them the final judgment. 
For, when a man or woman is really saved from 
sin and vitally united to Christ there can be no fear 
of further judgment. 

The fact that people are willing to undergo the 
mortification of exposing secret faults and sins for 
the sake of securing the benefits of criticism, is a 
very significant one. These very persons have, 
some of them, been for years church members of 
good and regular standing. Yet they feel the need 
of something which they have not had; they crave 
the thorough justification and peace whici follow 
repentance and purification. If our criticism can 
help others to realize such peace we shall be very 


‘glad. That is the work in which we are engaged. 


We shall perhaps print in the CrxcuLAr, before 
long, some of the criticisms we have furnished to 
outsiders, taking care, of course, not to violate 
confidences. It may be that they will help many 
others who do not feel sufficient courage to ask for 
help directly. Possibly after we have broken the 
way, some such form of mutual truth-telling may 
become fashionable in the churches. If criticism 
could be applied te such a case as that between 
Tilton and Beecher it would be a much better way of 
settling their troubles than going to law. 

To illustrate how this would work, let us sup- 
pose that Plymouth Church had organized, years 
ago, a committee of its most respected members 
whose duty it should be to criticise persons be- 
longing to the Church between whom any discord 
or bad feeling arose. Then when the difficulty 
about Mrs. Tilton first began, Mr. Tilton and Mr. 
Beecher would naturally have offered themselves 
for criticism, and would thus have had a chance 
not only to state their grievances, but to confess 
their own sins and shortcomings. If Mr. Beecher 
had, either through carelessness or design, drawn 
Mrs. Tilton’s affections away from her husband to 
himself, but without any criminal external conduct 
between them, he could and should have admitted 
it to the committee and accepted their criticism. 
On the other side, Mr. Tilton could and should 
have confessed any temptations to jealousy and 
hardness toward his wife or Mr. Beecher, and any 
bad relations he might himself have been drawn 
into with other women. Any one can see how 
much better it would have been for these two men 
to have taken such a course than it is for them to 
go to law and try to prove each other a scoundrel, 
libertine and perjurer. The trial by law relates en- 
tirely to external acts; it takes no cognizance of 
the more important things in the hearts of those 
concerned. Instead of allaying discord and bitter- 
ness, it generates and perpetuates them. As things 





are now going Mr. Tilton and Mr. Beecher will 
never be reconciled to each other again. Yet four 
or five years ago they were both respected mem- 
bers of the same church. With such an example 
before them, why will not every church in the 
country organize a Criticism Committee of its 
own? Just think of the good it would do! 
, F. W. S. 


COMMON CARRIERS. 





I. 
OMMON carriers are of two sorts; carriers 
of goods and carriers of passengers. 

A common carrier of goods is “‘one who under- 
dertakes, for hire, to transport the goods of such 
as choose to employ him from place to place.” 
Two elements are contained in this definition con- 
stituting the character of a common carrier, viz., 
Ist, that he carry for hire; and 2d, that he carry 
the goods of all persons indifferently. 

In many respects, the law in relation to the com- 
mon carrier is very peculiar. In the first place, he 
is bound to carry. He can not, like a private car- 
rier, carry or not as he chooses. He must receive 
and carry all goods offered, unless they are danger- 
ous, and is liable for damage in case of refusal. 

He may, however, demand his pay, and if re- 
fused, he may refuse to carry the goods. 

His responsibilities are very stringent. He is 
responsible for any loss or damage to goods car- 
ried, caused by his negligence; not only so, the 
law, whenever the loss occurs from any other cause 
than “ the act of God or the public enemy,” holds 
the presumption of negligence absolute and con- 
clusive. He is therefore held as an insurer of the 
goods committed to his charge and can only ex- 
cuse himself from delivering them uninjured, by 
showing that loss or damage occurred by one of 
those causes. This has been the rule since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and it is a rule founded 
on public policy, and in reason. The goods are 
wholly in the power of the carrier; he might be 
guilty of fraud or other misconduct easily con- 
cealed, and very difficult for the owner to prove. 
So the law does not allow the inquiry to be made 
but declares that in case of loss, etc., he shall be 
conclusively presumed culpable of a wrong. 


The “act of God” which will release a common | 


carrier from responsibility is a cause which oper- 
ates without any aid or interference from man; as 
storms, lightning and tempests. If human agency 
and coéperation is at all the destructive cause, the 
loss is to be ascribed to man and not to God, and 
to the carrier’s presumed negligence. It is con- 
sidered dangerous to the common wea’ to permit 
him to make a defense which might so often be 
false and fraudulent. And losses by the public 
enemy, for which a common carrier is excused, 
includes only those which are sustained from per- 
sons with whom the nation is at war, and pirates 
on the high seas. But losses by thieves, robbers, 
mobs, rioters and even rebels, he must answer for. 

There are common carriers by land: as proprie- 
tors of stage-coaches, wagoners, truck men and the 
like, and railroad companies ; and common carriers 
by water: as steamboats, ships, canal boatmen, 
public ferrymen, etc. Even telegraph companies, 
now very largely employed for the conveyance of 
messages, have some ot the common carrier’s re- 
sponsibilities. But the law governing carriers is 
held not to apply to postmasters, or to the post- 
office department of the government. 

The carrier’s responsibility begins as soon as 
the goods are received by him for carriage, and it 
continues until the delivery of the goods by him. 
For he is bound not only to carry them to their 
destination, but to deliver them there to the per- 
son entitled to receive them. And this he must 
do within reasonable time, under all the circume 
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stances of the case, and within proper business 
hours, when they can be properly taken care of. 

If the carrier has a place of reception and de- 
posit for goods after the transportation is com- 
pleted, and by the known usage and course of 
business, goods after arrival are placed in the car- 
rier’s warehouse or office and kept there without 
pay until the owner takes them, then his responsi- 
bility as carrier ceases upon their arrival and no- 
tice to the owner. Otherwise, it is the duty of the 
carrier to deliver the goods at once, though car- 
riers by water usually deliver goods upon a wharf, 
and on giving notice are discharged from further 
responsibility. If the owner does not pay the 
freight and the carrier detains them therefor, they 
are no longer at his risk as carrier, but simply as 
a warehouseman, and he is thereafter liable only 
for gross negligence in the care of them, the same 
as any other party who holds property as security 
for debt. 

Carriers by water are not liable for non-delivery 
if goods are thrown overboard from necessity to 
save life or property. But if it is done to save 
property all the property that is saved must contri- 
bute to make up the loss. This in mercantile law 
is called general average. 

Where carriers for different routes which connect 
together associate for the purpose of carrying 
through the whole line, each is responsible for the 
loss or injury of goods which he undertakes to 
carry, in whatever part of the line it may have hap- 
pened. But as a general thing the carrier has no 
responsibility beyond his own route unless by usage 
or special agreement he takes goods as carrier for 
the whole route. At the end of his route he is 
only required to use due care in forwarding to the 
next carrier. J. W. T. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 
-Wednesday, Fan. 27.—One of our young deer— 
the doe “Jenny”—was found dead yesterday ; 
cause unknown. 


WE are just now having quite a revival of inter- 
est in music. A quartette club meets regularly 
every day; achoir assembles three times a week ; 
an orchestra practices on alternate days, and a 
large Community singirg-school, including all who 
wish to sing, gather in the Hall twice a week. 


FREQUENT journals from W. C. inform us that 
the work on the new Home-Talk book has begun. 
The latest report from there says: “The work on 
the book has been delayed in the electrotyping de- 
partment, while we have been waiting for a black- 
leading machine. It has been set up, and saves a 
deal of hard, unhealthy work. The pages of type 
are now prepared in short order for giving their im- 
pressions in wax. When these pages appear in 
print they will not need any black-leading to give 
an impression on the reader we hope.” 


SOME one was remarking lately that our family of 
children are very free from colds and other ailments 
this winter. No doubt one reason of this is their 
habit of being outdoors a good deal, and another 
may be their regular, wholesome diet of apples 
raw and cooked, bread and milk, Graham gems, 
mush, oatmeal porridge, potato, and for dessert 
dates and figs. And still another, and best reason 
of all, is the uniform good spirit with which they 
are surrounded. Where so many little ones are 
together, it is necessary that each should learn to 
sacrifice his own pleasure at times, to please the 
rest. Selfishness is curbed. In their every-day 
contact they are learning the. great lesson of self- 
control. They are taught to be thankful and con- 
tented; and every day they invoke the Good Spirit 
to come into their hearts—the true health element. 





Not a child among them that can talk, but knows 
that the Good Spirit makes him happy, and the bad 
spirit makes him unhappy. Even fourteen-months- 
old Godfrey understands this. When he feels well, 
he will smile in his mother’s face, and put his little 
hands over his heart and say “spirit—spirit.” But 
the other day he was naughty and resisted his 
mother’s authority. She asked him where the Good 
Spirit was, in hopes to win him to her again—but 
he refused to tell, and shook his head in a con- 
trary manner and said “all gone.” He no doubt 
felt a consciousness that the thing which usually 
made him happy was absent, for as soon as he 
could be persuaded to repeat the magic words, 
“ spirit—spirit,” which he did with more unction 
than common, the bad spirit was exorcised, and 
the little fellow ceased his sobbing, and became as 
docile as is his wont. 

This a wonderful discovery, that little children, 
speechless infants, can be taught by pantomime, 
that something dwells within them which is a source 
of all their good actions—a potent charm to keep 
them happy, and to prevent their acting naughtily. 
A discovery which every parent ought to know and 
make much of. 

Try it—it is the true “ parents’ assistant.” 


VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. 


OF the Shaker settlements in this country one 
of the best known is that located near the little 
village of Watervliet, seven miles north of Albany. 
Several of our men have been there at different 
times, years ago ; and readers of the CIRCULAR will 
remember an account we gave of a visit made to 
our place somewhat less than a year since bya 
party from there, including Elder Lomas and two 
of the sisters. When they left us to return home 
they warmly invited us to visit them, and we have 
now and then talked of making up a small party to 
go there in response to their invitation, without 
ever having really been ready. One obstacle or 
another always intervened. But when we read in 
Mr. Nordhoff’s new book about their wonderful 
floors, their improved barns, and their various 
economies, we forthwith addressed a letter to our 
old friend, Elder Lomas, asking when it would be 
convenient for him to entertain a party of our 
people. He promptly named Monday, January 
18th; so on that day two of our men and two 
women, namely, J. B. H., M. E. K., S. K. D., and 
A. S. H., took the cars for Albany, and thence to 
Niskayuna, the Indian name of the small railway 
station three miles distant from the Shaker settle- 
ment. At this point they were met by the Elder 
himself accompanied by “Brother Ozias,” the 
driver of a commodious sleigh in which the whole 
party took passage to the “South Family,” over 
which Elder Lomas presides. They were pleas- 
antly received, took supper, chatted afterward 
with Elder Lomas and Eldresses Harriet (Bullard) 
and Rosetta, when, being somewhat weary from 
their long ride, they retired for the night in a build- 
ing apart from the Shaker dormitories, called the 
“ Office.” 

‘We will not undertake to give their experiences 
while with the Shakers in detail as they narrated 
them to us on their return, but will content our- 
selves with making a brief summary of their 
report. 

In the settlement of what are called the Water- 
vliet Shakers there are four families ; The South, 
West, North, and Church families. After lodging 
and taking an early breakfast at the South family, 
the party set out, under the escort of Elder Lomas, 
to make a brief call on each of the other families. 

At the West family they were introduced to El- 
dress Paulina Bates, through whom was written, in 
1849, the Shaker book mentioned by Mr. Nordhoff, 
entitled “ Zhe Divine Book of Holy and Eternal 




































































Wisdom, revealing the Word of God, out of whose 
mouth goeth a sharp Sword.” The Eldress is still 
a hale, strong-looking woman. 


At the North family our folks were especially 
pleased with the cheerful, kindly, liberal feeling of 
the people over whom Elder Price presides. The 
women are there exenipted from milking the cows, 
and from some other similar chores which are 
usually performed by the women in other Shaker 
families. At this family they were so fortunate as 
to witness the delivery of a great burden of love to 
an individual, for transportation to another family 
which he was about to visit. The delivery of love 
is accomplished by a series of motions analogous 
to mesmeric passes, but without personal contact. 


At the Church family the tone of society was a 
little more formal. Perhaps it might be called the 
aristocratic family of the settlement. There were 
a good many staid and elderly people who seemed 
to surround themselves with an atmosphere of con- 
siderable dignity and reserve. Still, they were 
kind, and by no means inattentive. In the princi- 
pal building of this family there is a large Hall or 
meeting-room in which the Sunday services are 
held. In the vestibule through which this Hall is 
approached there are two large dressing-rooms, 
one for each sex, which are used for depositing 
superfluous clothing during the services. In these 
dressing-rooms the men keep slippers which they 
wear into the Hall instead of their boots. This is 
a precaution to preserve their floors from the 


scratches which might else be made by the nails in 


the boot-heels. 


One of the recent innovations on old customs 
and ideas is the introduction of the study and prac- 
tice of music, instrumental as well as vocal. They 
have cabinet-organs and hire an outside teacher to 
instruct the young folks how to play them. Some 
of their young women played and sang in a very 
creditable manner, and a considerable musical en- 
thusiasm seemed to be working among them. 


The Shaker floors are perfect. The timber, 
white pine, is selected and laid away to season 
very many years before it is put down. They have 
now a supply of flooring which has been gradually 
seasoning for fifty years or more. It is cut six 
inches wide and carefully laid. The floors in the 
large assembly-rooms are not painted or stained, 
but are left the natural color of the wood. The 
Shakers have discovered that it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to put much water on floors, as 
is done in ordinary mopping. They take pains not 
to scratch or roughen the surface unneccessarily, 
either by wearing nailed boots or by sliding furni- 
ture about. Then when they want to clean a floor 
they first sweep it carefully, and afterward go over 
it with a sort of dry mop which they call a “rub- 
ber.” This wipes up all the remaining dust and 
dirt. The rubber is shaken out of a window or 
door every few minutes to keep it free. These un- 
stained floors are also scoured with dry, white sand 
twice each year. Under this treatment they look 
bright and new after having been in use forty or 
fifty years. 

The floors in the sleeping-rooms are stained with 
a thin paint, but are treated in much the same way, 
save the scouring with sand. The Shakers use a 
great many carpets on the floors of their smaller 
rooms, but they do not tack them down. They are 
left loose so that they may at any time be taken up 
and shaken. Our women, having like all women 
some particles of curiosity in matters pertaining to 
housewifery, ventured to lift up some of these car- 
pets and peep underneath. To the credit of the 
Shakers be it said that the floors under the carpets 
were found as scrupulously clean, as entirely free 
from dust, as were the floors not carpeted. 


The bedsfeads are all supported on large wooden 
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casters which can only roll in the direction of the 
bed’s width. This is to preserve the floors. 


Each room is furnished with a large, a medium- 
sized, and a small lamp, a “rubber,” a broom, 
dust-pan, two dust-brushes, and extra bed-clothing. 
There was no wall-paper to be seen, nor table- 
cloths. 


Among the conveniences our people noticed 
were a machine for rolling pie crust; an ingenious 
contrivance for lifting stove-covers; a soapstone 
oven, which, heated once, bakes all day, etc. 


Descriptions of the Shaker barns have so fre- 
quently been published that little need be said of 
them here. Their noticeable features are, the in- 
clined drive-ways which allow of hauling loads in 
on different stories, even at the very top, and so 
unloading downwards ; and sliding feed-boxes fitted 
in the mangers so that they can be drawn out, like 
the drawers of a bureau, to receive the messes of 
feed, and then pushed back in front of the animal. 


These points our people noticed during their 
brief visit to the different families. On their last 
evening at the South family they attended a Shaker 
meeting. The brethren and sisters sang songs pe- 
culiar to themselves—most or al) of which they 
claim to have received inspirationally; gave testi 
mony in favor of their mode of life and in acknowl- 
edgement of the blessings of Providence; went 
forth in the march ; etc. 

The Shakers have undoubtedly possessed among 
them a good degree of inventive talent, though 
they have been rather unfortunate as regards se- 
curing the profit arising from their inventions. 
Quite a number of their businesses which promised 
to be lucrative, have been stolen away from them. 
The Shakers claim to have made the first circular 
saw, the first cut nail, and the first flat broom. 


In conclusion, we return thanks for the hospi- 
tality and attentions extended to our little party at 
Watervliet. Perhaps one of the pleasantest fea- 
tures of Communism in the future will be frequent 
interchange of ideas by means of such friendly 
visits. 


THERE is a good spirit in the following letter, 
written by a young friend to a member of the Com- 
munity : 





, Lll., Fan. 10, 1875. 

DEAR FRIEND:—I have written many letters to 
you since your last but never sent them. It was 
a great disappointment to me when your letters 
ceased to come. I always felt a strong good influ- 
ence with them that made me a better girl. Mother 
used to say she wished I could keep them in my 
pocket all the time, for they seemed to make me 
so much better. 

Mother told me the other day she thought 
I relied too much on human influence; that if 1 
kept a closer communion with the Christ spirit 1 
could keep a better balance of character, and more 
successfully oppose the many evil influences I have 
to combat. She thought this would be your criti- 
cism also. I wish to keep as close a connection 
with the O. C. as possible. I am stronger for the 
knowledge of it. There is no church I wish to 
enter. 

The O. C. must be my church. 

The CIRCULAR I find very interesting. An arti- 
cle entitled ‘“‘The Choice of Life,” some time ago, 
“Mrs. Gregory’s Daughter,” and many others, es- 
pecially attracted my attention. One sentence 
from an article of Mr. Noyes’s has haunted me; it 
is, “The diabolical element of desire is impa- 
tience.” I find many chances to apply it to my- 
self. If I might write as good a thesis when I 
graduate as “Ida Gregory,” I should be happy to 
end my connection with a school in such a manner. 

I thank you for your kindly interest and words, 
and hope to grow more and more worthy of them. 

P. S—I have written out ‘my answers to the 
questions in the CIRCULAR on self-judgment. 1 
had not thought of sending them, supposing the 
O. C. would have too many others to criticise, but 
. mother suggested sending them to you to be dis- 
posed of as you think best. I would value the 





criticism very highly. 
the answers good self-discipline. 

Here are the answers : 

Ist. I attended Sunday-School in my childhood 
until about nine years of age, had careful training 
at home on religious subjects. Do not belong to 
any sect, isolation precluding me from attending 
church or Sunday-schools unless when in the city, 
for many years. I believe in God, in Christ, and 
that we may invite his spirit and influence and that 
they will be manifest in a soft heart and a perfect 
life in proportion to the readiness with which we 
open our hearts to receive them. 

2d. Have had no such experience. 

3d. Have had considerable trouble with conceit, 
in consequence of my being an only child and al- 
ways isolated from playmates; also from associa- 
tion since my eighth year with much older persons 
than myself, and being treated as if much older 
than my real age. The desire to be greatest trou- 
bles me some, and requires constant watching ; it is 
manifested mostly in connection with the educational 
ambition so infectious in large schools. 

4th. Have a careless tongue; large secretiveness 
and great impulsiveness continually at war, se- 
cretiveness generally ruling. Am not a gossiping, 
spiteful, profane or wordy talker ; trouble folks more 
by silence than talkativeness. One year of school- 
life has overcome my diffidence greatly, and my si- 
lence somewhat ; find it easier to amuse myself 
with thoughts than other people with words. 

5th. Business restricted to keeping close account 
of my own expenses and keeping them within-a 
certain limit ; have done this for two years. This last 
year my expenses overran my allowance precisely 
one cent. Have had no failures, not been uilty of 
cheating, lying or misrepresenting in my atirs 

6th. Greatest fault. A lack of concentration in 
every thing. This I have overcome somewhat in 
mental habits, but not in moral and spiritual. This 
wandering attention leads me off from control, and 
and makes me forget for the time my highest pur- 
poses and ideals that 1 wish to keepin view. The 
result is little words and thoughts and acts, which 
I know injure my character every day. I can ef- 
fectually guard against great faults being repeated, 
but the little thoughts and words of every hour defy 
me most of the time. 

My best, most hopeful trait is, I think, an hon- 
est desire and purpose to live as full and complete 
a life, and attain as noble and useful a womanhood 
as possible. x. 


EXPERIENCE WITH SPIRITS. 


Lockport, N. Y., Fan 13, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—About five years ago, my 
mother was one day alone in the pantry making 
pies, the door being closed. A smiling face ap- 
peared directly before her. She knew the face, 
yet could not call the name. It disappeared and 
then appeared again—went and came the third 
time and spoke, saying in surprise, 

“Why, don’t you know me? It is Eliza Brown.” 

Mother knew her then at once—an old school 
friend and a dear one. She came out greatly 
agitated and asked father if Eliza Brown were 
dead, and then related her experience. He wrote 
at once to her friends and received a direct answer 
reporting her death, with the date and particulars of 
the same. 

A neighbor of ours, an Old School Presbyterian 
and an old-fashioned, conservative man in every 
thing, lost a son by drowning. This son was a re- 
markably good young man, but he had never joined 
the church. His father feared he had gone to 
eternal death or misery. This fear so wore on him 
and haunted him night and day, that he began to 
lose strength, and finally became unable to walk. 
One day his son appeared before him in entire per- 
son, and said to him, ; 

‘Don’t worry any more father, I am happy.” 

This was related to my father directly after it 
occurred, and from that time to this the heart of 
this parent has rested satisfied. 

I have known of two materializations in broad 
daylight, and without the help of any known 
medium. I might relate two similar instances 
which occurred during the night, one of which 
instantly converted a woman from settled disbelief 


I have found the writing of 





in the power of spirits to appear, to belief in 
that power. 

Your article on ‘“ Mediums” in a late CIRCULAR 
has enabled me to draw a long breath in matters 
which for long years I have been mostly forced to 
keep silent. To be able at last to sit down and 
write to God-fearing, Christ-loving, sensible people, 
of things which ordinary Christians would laugh 
at, is like having a stone, a heavy one, taken off the 
heart. 

I have known many mediums, and the larger 
share of them who gave up their lives and time to 
it were ruined, especially in nerve- and brain-power. 
Those who held their own, being persons of great 
physical and nervous power, and people who mostly 
had the sense to vest when overdone, and knew 
when they were overdone. 


When I was quite young it was greatly urged 
upon my father to allow me to become a medium. 
He of course would not allow it, and I grew up 
with the determination not to be one. Only three 
years ago I was repeatedly urged to “just have one 
sitting.” I decidedly refused. But, all my life I 
have been visited by spirits. It has heen just as 
common to have a spirit presence near me asa 
natural one; that is, just as easy for me to dis- 
tinguish it. 

To tell all my experiences, my trials, my struggles 
in this line for the last twenty years would make a 
hook. A sister who died long ago, has been much 
with me, and always to gently and steadily direct in 
the right. She generally makes known her coming 
hy a very gentle, cool breeze on the right cheek, 
though she has other ways. That spirits do come 
with selfish, jealous motives I Aaow. Some of 
them can and do make trouble in married life as 
well as out of it, and delight to do it. I know too 
that we can choose our company among spirits as 
well as persons. I can say to a presence, “I will 
have nothing to do with you. I can not afford to 
in justice to myself ;’ and can shut myself so de- 
terminedly against it, that it can not influence me. 


But I have learned that the sve way for perfect 
protection is to turn the heart to Christ. That 
special, inner power and light that comes from per- 
sonal relationship with Him, will invariably cause 
evil spirits to go, and leave only the well-disposed. 


For the last two months I have been constantly 
thronged and pressed upon; so much so, that I 
have been obliged to light my room and sometimes 
change rooms in the night. It is just like being in 
a crowd; the different spirits can be as distinctly 
felt as a person or a child in a crowd. I have raps 
and other outer manifestations; several spirits 
making themselves known by the pencil and other 
means. I feel very wary and cautious. I don’t 
know as I can afford to use up my nervous power 
in these: manifestations; and certainly unless 
they come from well-disposed spirits and for 
good purposes I will not. 


There has been one good spirit with me, that I 
never knew in the flesh. But I must wait future 
events to speak. My way in the past of convers- 
ing, has been to close my eyes, let my whole 
system relax, let my own will go, also my con- 
sciousnéss of outer things, and ask questions 
mentally. If a thought could be done up in a 
little ball, and thrown forcibly in, that would ex- 
press my way of getting answers; though I also 
have flashes of a peculiar light, and one or two 
other ways. If I had always followed my good 
leadings and directions, I should have been a 
better and a stronger woman to-day. It takes a 
whole life-time of conscientious heart-labor, it 
seems to me, to learn to always distinguish just the 
right ‘‘signal” and to get so perfectly insulated 
from the world’s spirits as to always have power to 
follow, Sincerely, Yours in Christ, 
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SKATING AT THE CENTRAL PARK. 





DEAR CIRCULAR :—The recent change in the 
weather from a mild to an intensely biting cold at- 
mosphere, has solidly frozen the lakes in the Central 
Park, and thousands now resort thither to enjoy 
the exhilarating sport of skating. For weeks 
lovers of the sport have been waiting in great ex- 
pectancy for this event. People must have out- 
door recreation, and in a pent-up city like New 
York, no other winter recreation in the open air 
can compare with that of skating. Its sociality 
here makes it pre-eminently attractive. Resorting 
to the lakes may be seen a mixed throng ; fathers 
and mothers with their families, staid old gentlemen, 
“the man about town,” young men and women, 
lovers, and boys and girls. 


At the edge of the lakes at convenient distances, 
temporary structures have been erected, which are 
heated and provided with all the necessary requi- 
sites to minister to the comfort of the skaters. In 
one department refreshments are furnished at rea- 
sonable prices, and boys are in waiting to put on 
the skates of those who prefer to be so served, at 
the prescribed charge of five cents. Large arm- 
chairs on runners are provided at a small sum, for 
those who like this form of recreation on the ice, 
which is particularly suitable for convalescents, 
those who can not skate, and little children. Offi- 
cers and keepers are in attendance to preserve 
order, and remove all obstructions from the ice. 
Danger signals are placed at different parts of the 
lakes, and nothing is left undone that will provide 
enjoyment for the skaters. 

In the afternoons, especially on Saturday, the 
lakes present a moving picture. The throng of 
skaters here assembled, is a social feature interest- 
ing to see. The scene is strongly dramatic, as in 
it figure so many different characters, exhibiting 
the sad, the gay, the sedate, the merry, the rollick- 
ing, the farcical. To one who sees in all God's 
creations, especially in he social nature of man, 
the inwrought law of Communism, the animated 
scene, viewed in its most interior significance, 
shows in vivid language the instinctive tendency in 
man to reach out to that law, even when in ignor- 
ance of whither he may be tending. 


Here may be witnessed one of the operations of 
the law of evolution. On acommunal ground are 
gathered the various grades of society, mingling 
with whom may be readily distinguished the foreign 
elements in the character of Cuban, Spaniard, John 
Chinaman, etc. 

Meeting on one of the lakes, two groups of 
friends accost one another : 

“Och, Mrs. MacGuire, is that you?” The one 
addressed being on skates, ane but a novice inthe 
art of skating, loses her balance in the act of holding 
out her hand for a friendly shake with the speaker, 
when one foot goes up and the other slips be- 
hind, and down on the ice flat falls Mrs. MacGuire, 
exclaiming, 

“Och, I b’lave I’ve broken me back-bone! whir- 
ra! whirra! whirra! Why don’t yeze help me up, 
Mr. MacGuire? What a spalpeen of a man yeze 
are. I’ll git my dith a cold here. Be aizy wid me 
now, be aizy now, for upon me sowl I’m shtiff wid 
the fall.” 

The bystanders roar with laughter, while Mr. 
MacGuire, suppressing his mirth, in a cracked 
voice soothingly says : 

“Yeze only makin yer manners to our frinds in 
the ashtern shtyle. Yer back-bone is not broken 
at all, at all, for yeze have too much flesh to sit 
down on ; an so yeze have, an as for yeze takin a 
cold, why yeze hearut is too warum to let it 
upon ye.” 

Here Mr. MacGuire lifts his better half up, who 
replies in a good-natured spirit : 





“Och, skatin is phat I could nivir do; I'll give 
it up, and so I will.” 

Mr. MacGuire now brings a chair on runners, 
in which she takes a seat, when the groups move 
on, Mr. MacGuire propelling the chair in which 
Mrs. MacGuire feels safe from all further mishaps. 

There glide a youth and maiden noticeable for 
their ease and grace of movement, and the tender 
and warm manner in which they treat each other. 
They increase their speed; faster and faster they 
go. Now they waltz, anon they change into a med- 
ley movement, and as they wheel around, the sly 
youth taking advantage of the very close proximity 
of rosy cheeks, adroitly imprints a kiss thereon, so 
stealthily and quickly done as to pass unobserved 
by the swiftly-moving skaters, and precluding all 
resistance on the maiden’s part. 

Here is a queer character. His physiognomy, 
gaunt form, and dress, all indicate eccentricity. 
His appearence is comical. A peculiar grin on his 
face, a mirth-provoking movement of his whole 
body as he attempts to skate, provoke laughter from 
all sides. The good nature with which he meets 
the uproarious laugh, «nd his ludicrously persevering 
efforts to move on, enlist the sympathies of all 
around him, and from all break forth a loud, ap- 
proving sympathizing, “hurrah!” He laughs hearti- 
ly, he strikes out boldly; up into the air goes 
his right foot, out moves his left, his arms spread 
as if he were about to attempt flying; his head 
leans back, and with a shaky, waving movement. 
down he goes, sprawling on the ice, his hat rolling 
in one direction and his feet extending in another. 
After slipping, sliding, falling, rising, bouncing and 
jumping, he manages to get on his feet again, and 
in the same good-natured and determined resolu- 
tion, again he attempts to skate, but alack-a-day! he 
goes through the same unsuccessful manceuvers, 
repeats his efforts, and finally making no progress, 
with a remarkable imperturbability ceases his ex- 
ertions and retires from the field with his back to 
his foe, a wiser but apparently not a sadder man. 
A bystander exclaims : 

“Poor fellow! He ought to have succeeded, for 
he was so yood-natured.” 

There is an accomplished skater. 
and gracefully he moves. He shows perfect power 
of balance. Nothing save coming in contact, in 
swift movement, with an opposing moving obstruc- 
-tion, or an impediment in the ice, can bring him to 
a prone state. He executes the most intricate fig- 
ures, and exhibits the poetry of motion on skates. 
With what perfect abandon he makes every move, 
and how artistically are the changing tableaux pre- 
sented in his movements. 


How easily 


Two little boys now attract our attention. They 
are putting on their skates, full of glee and only 
thinking-of the sport in which they are about to 
engage. ‘“O crickee,” says one, “what fun!” 

“Can you skate well?” asks the other. 


“Can’t I! You ought to see me: why I can 
skate as well as any body. I can cut the figure 
three!” 


“ Why, can you?” 
- “Yes, I can. Now you look.” The little fellow 
puts on his skates and in great self-confidence he 
strikes out, but his feet spread apart, and wriggling 
and throwing his arms about, down he goes on the 
ice, sliding about six feet, at which the other loudly 
laughs. 

“ Never mind,” cries the little fellow, ‘that was 
a slip. Now see me.” And away he goes, bend- 
ing forward as if he were in the act of diving, when 
down he comes again, flat on his face, lustily crying, 

“O my nose! O my nose! boo-hoo-hoo!” and 
goes limping off the ice, crest-fallen. The other 
exclaims : 

“ Now, Johnny, you see what you got by boast- 
ing. Don’t cry; your nose isn’t hurt much. You’re 





more skeered than hurt. Brag is a good dog but 
Holdfast is better, Johnny.” And quickly and 
gracefully the speaker speeds over the ice, showing 
no little skater ability, while poor Johnny sits 
looking on with an expression in his face that seems 
to say that he wants to cry but don’t know whether 
he had better. 

There is Wang, brother of Ah Sin. He too, has 
come to witness and join in the sport. How his 
little eves sparkle! What a merry, simple nature 
is exhibited in that genial smile of his, as he gets 
erect on his skates. It is all new to him. He 
smiles on all, and all smile on him, at which he ex- 
presses delight and good-humoredly exclaims : 

‘Me likee skatee. 


Wang now strikes out with his right foot, but not 
moving correspondingly with the left, it is drawn 
by the movement and scraping the ice, jerks him 
back, and he falls with his head to the ice and his 
heels thrown up in the air, presenting a most ludi- 
crous figure. 

The spectators laugh, Wang attempts to get on 
his feet again, but time and again loses his balance 
and falls, rolling over and curling up and crawling 
like acrab. Finally he gives up trying, saying: 

“Me no skatee.” 

In evidence of the improved change in public 
sentiment and the advance in respect for the Africo- 
American, several of the latter are seen on the 
lakes, mingling with the rest, unmolested, and 
heartily enjoying themselves. They seem to ap- 
preciate their enlarged liberty and the social privi- 
leges allowed them, and deport themselves in a 
manner worthy of all commendation. 


Melican man skatee guoodee.”’ 


It is now four o’clock and the high tide of the 
assemblage. One dense crowd meets the eye, 
and a very motley one itis too. Rich and poor, 
the elegantly dressed and the shabbily clad, young 
and old, men and women, boys and girls, 
natives and foreigners, blacks and whites, mingle 
and enjoy themselves. 


Notwithstanding the numbers, the closeness of 
one to another, and the care required to avoid 
bodily collisions, all move merrily on, making the 
air resound with hilarity ; and peace and good na- 
ture seem to govern all, strikingly showing that 
“(ne touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 

New York, Fan. 15, 1875. M. L. B. 


THE NEWS. 


On January 26, Andrew Johnson was elected to the 
U. S. Senate, by the Tennessee Legislature, on the 55th 
ballot. 


The Erie Railroad for 1874 earned $18,598,000 and 
expended $18,584,000 leaving a surplus of only $14,000. 
No dividend was paid. 

On and after February tst, 1875, the single letter rate 
to Canaca will be three cents, prepayment obligatory ; 
and all letters received from Canada will be delivered 
free of charge. . 

The fastest railroad time on record was made not long 
since on the New York Central Railroad by a special 
train which carried a party of officials from Rochester to 
Syracuse, 81 miles, in 61 minutes. 

The iron masters and colliery proprietors of South 
Wales threaten a general lock-out unless all their em- 
ployés resume work within a week. If this threat is 
carried out 100,000 persons will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Gladstone has formally resigned the leadership of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons. His prob- 
able successor is Mr. Forster, who has undoubtedly the 
requisite weight for the position, but as a debater would 
fill it indifferently. 

Members of the Ways and Means committee have 
been in frequent consultation for several weeks, on the 
subject of the imperative necessity of adding to the 
revenue of the government at least $45,000,000 a year. 
It was proposed by the President and Secretary of 
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the Treasury to increase the tax on whisky 10 cents per 
gallon, but some members objected for fear the whiskey 
ring would form again. A bill is now preparing which 
will reduce the free-list by restoring the duties on manu- 
factured flour, india-rubber, cryolite, etc. 


The governments of Turkey and Montenegro have 
withdrawn the forces that they had collected on the bor- 
ders of their respective countries in anticipation of hos- 
tilities, and have peacefully arranged their difficulties, so 
that war is not apprehended. 

The Life-saving Service reports eighty-two stations in 
operation. Forty-eight vessels were driven ashore dur- 
ing the season of 1873-4, with cargoes valued at $2,531, 
606, and having on board 1,166 persons. Of the amount 
of property, only $457,000 worth was lost, and only two 
persons perished. 

The Swedish Parliament has passsd a bill enabling 
women to retain, by a marriage contract, the possession 
and management of their property. ‘The bill encount- 
ered much opposition from a large part of the orthodox 
clergy, who maintained that, as Christ is the head of the 
church, man is the head of the household, and equality 
between man and wife is abnormal. 


The recent cold weather caused much trouble to ferry- 
boats between New York and Brooklyn ; some were 
several hours crossing. Large numbers of teams waited 
for hours without getting a chance to cross, It is said 
the bridge project has many more friends than before 
the cold snap, and people seem to be determined to 
find some other method of crossing the river than by 
boats. 

King Alfonso issued two proclamations Jan. 24th. 
One is addressed to the inhabitants of the Basque prov- 
inces and Navarre. In this he says he longs for peace 
but will fight for his rights; that he is a Catholic and 
will see that full justice is again done the church. He 
offers free amnesty to all who will comply with his terms 
‘The other proclamation is addressed to the Army, from 
which the King demands self-abnegation and energy. 


Mr. Moulton finished his testimony in the Beecher- 
Tilton trial, Wednesday, and retired from one of the 
lungest and most severe ordeals ever undergone bya 
witness before a court of justice. It is conceded on all 
hands that he has given his testimony with surprising 
readiness and facility. 
details in the case, and his self-restraint under the most 
artful examination, is acknowledged by even the counsel 
for the defense. Mrs. Bradshaw, William West and 
Franklin Woodruff were the next three witnesses 
called, and the case will proceed without interruptién. 


DEATH OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

From over the waters comes the intelligence of 
the death of the Rev. Charles Kingsley. In men- 
tioning this event, the azion says: 

“With Charles Kingsley, who died in England on Sun- 
day, has passed away one of the most widely-known 
English writers of the present time. Mr. Kingsley, al- 
though not an old man at his death—he was in his fifty- 
sixth year—had in a measure outlived his earlier fame ; 
but those who recall the literary events of twenty years 
ago will remember the appearance of his three or four 
novels—his chief title to remembrance—as not the 
least important among them. Mr. Kingsley had indeed 
not only outlived his earlier fame, he had even in some 
degree damaged and discredited it ; and yet it may be 
said that ‘ Westward Ho!’ and ‘ Hypatia’ have not 
suffered by their kinship to their less happily-begotten 
brothers. Their author was a striking example of a man 
who had acertain limited message to deliver—whose cup 
was filled, at the most, but halfway up to the brim. While 
the prime impulse lasted the result was admirable, so 
much so that one who vividly remembers it and who 
was at the time getting his initiation into the literature 
of the day, has to make an effort to write of it at all 
judicially ; but its days were numbered, and, though the 
cup was still offered for our entertainment and edifica- 
tion, one felt that the contents had been diluted and that 
the liquid had but a vague taste’ of its early potency. 
Mr. Kingsley played a number of parts, and his career 
was a busy one. If one wished to mention his most 
comprehensive réle, one would of course allude to him 
as the exponent of ‘muscular Christianity.’ We are 
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not able to say whether he invented the term, but prac- 
tically he did most to propagate it. In this direction— 
and in this only—Mr. Kingsley founded a school and 
exerted a sensible influence. The influence in many 
ways was for great good, and it is not the fault of the 
author of ‘ Westward Ho!’ and ‘Yeast’ if ‘Guy 
Livingstone’ et hoc genus omne have all, and more than 
all, the foibles of his manner, and none of its virtues. 
Mr. Kingsley had entered the church, and was thus able 
to emphasize the Christian side of his philosophy as 
well as the muscular; but it was nevertheless, as pre- 
sented in his novels rather than in his sermons (of 
which he published several collections), that the public 
chiefly relished it. 
“ * * * « 

‘Mr. Kingsley was always what is called a ‘hearty’ 
writer ; he wrote with an air of high animal spirits, and 
often in an admirably picturesque style ; but to our 
sense, which was perhaps fastidious, the note of simple 
sincerity was rather wanting. ‘Alton Locke,’ as we 
remember it after the lapse of many years, had a natural 
heat and youthful candor which never reappeared. In 
1856, if we are not mistaken, Mr. Kingsley published 
the novel ‘Two Years Ago,’ which marked his highest 
tide of success. After this, we think it will not be de- 
nied, his inspiration ebbed most sensibly. 

+ * * * * 

“Mr. Kingsley will retain a place in our literary history 
as a rather rash and indiscreet man of genius, with a 
taste for deeper waters than his intellectual stature war- 
ranted his attempting; or rather, to speak more justly, 
his indiscretions, his lectures, his essays (happy passages 
as there are in many of these) will be forgotten, and he 
will be judged by those two or three novels which rep- 
resent his genius at its best. These in their way are 
admirable, and their influence in this country and in 
England has been wide, and, taken all together very 
wholesome. It is not too much to say that they have 
been part of the mental development of most of the 
young people growing up during the last twenty-five 
years. Mr. Kingsley offered the singular spectacle of a 
man whose imagination died a natural death in its prime, 
as it were ; but while it lived, it was vigorous and splen- 
did. If we picked out half-a-dozen modern English 
novels for the use of posterity, one of them, and one of 
the first, would certainly be ‘ Westward Ho!’ We 
should add to this three or four of the author’s admirable 
songs, which indeed posterity, left to itself, is likely to 
continue to sing.” 


LIVINGSTONE’S TOMB. 





A large black-marble tombstone has been laid 


over the grave of the late Dr. Livingstone, in 


Westminster Abbey, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion in gold letters : 


Brought by Faithful Hands, 
Over Land and Sea, 
Here Rests 
David Livingstone, 
Missionary, Traveler, Philanthopist. 
Born March 19, 1813, 
At Blantyre, Lanarkshire, 
Died May 1, 1873, 
At Chittambo’s Valley, Ulala. 

For thirty years his life was spent in an un- 
wearied effort to evangelize the native races, 
to explore the undiscovered secrets, and abol- 
ish the desolating 

Slave Trade 
Of Central Africa, 
Where with his last words he wrote, 

“All I can do in my solitude is, may Heav- 
en’s rich blessing come down on every one— 
American, English, Turk—who will help to 
heal this open sore of the world.” 

On the right-hand edge of the stone are the two 
following lines : 

Tantus amor veri—Nihil est quod noscere malim, 
Quam Fluvii causas per secula tanta latentes. 
And on the left-hand edge the following text : 

“Other sheep [ have which are not of this 


fold : them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice.” —E£ve. Post. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 


Address, Onxempa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Hlustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bi!l-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Onerpa Circular by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey ‘Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Anima!s. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives ard Illustrations. 215 pp. &vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon avd his 
Copyists,’* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. ‘hey 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Onzrpa Crrcuar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 








duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages with 
the above title is now in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in a month or two. 
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